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field the highly significant researches of the Swiss-born Adolph Bandelier toWered above all others. Having completed his study of the ancient Mexicans in the late 1870s, Bandelier turned his attention to the Pueblo Indians of Arizona and New Mexico. Making critical use of original sources, both archeological and historical, he raised the standards of ethnological work and overthrew many accepted myths regarding the Indians of the Southwest, Scientific appreciation of the uniqueness of the West led such men as Bandelier, Muir, Cornelius Hedges, and F. V. Hayden of the Geological Survey to persuade the federal government to set aside the Yosemite and the Yellowstone as national parks. These treasures were thus secured in all their scenic grandeur and scientific significance from ruinous exploitation by private enterprise. On another level Hubert H. Bancroft began his cooperative venture of collecting historical sources for a history of the Far West. He produced his impressive work on the Native Races of the Pacific States (1874-1876) in five volumes and his History of the Pacific States of North America (1882-J890) in twenty-one volumes.
The scenic beauty and scientific significance of the Far West probably meant little or nothing to the average Easterner. But thanks to the majestic canvases of Bierstadt and the highly mlored and vividly realistic sketches of. Frederic Remington some part of the grandeur of the West began to capture the imagination of the artistically untrained men and women in towns and villages throughout the land. A still larger number, of course, became conscious of the last frontiers through the legends of Kit Carson and Jesse James and through the Beadle dime novels and their like. These tales, highly melodramatic, .highly moral, made glamorous folk figures of bad men and banditti, of vigilantes and rangers, and celebrated with breathless tempo and in high blacks and whites the romance and adventure and enterprise of the last frontier. This picture of the departing West took firm hold of popular consciousness and only gradually began to wane decades after the frontiers had been closed. Before then the concept of the frontier and of its disappearance had become a major factor in American social thought.
The frontier was going. As it went it left distinctive traces on the American mind through its cult of action, rough individualism, physical freedom, and adventurous romance. But these peculiarities yielded to the pull of national unity, to the undertow that was creating, in spite of the Indian, Negro, and foreign-born minorities, in spite of particularistic regions, a new sense of national unity, a new nation.